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«fam but a gatherer and disposer of other men’s 
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THE COUNTRY CHURCH. 


A gentleman ? 
What, o’ the woolpack ? or the sugar chest ? 
Or lists of velvet ? what is’t, pound, or yard, 


You vend your gentry by ? 
Beggar's Bush. 
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ysudy of character than an English 
ary Church. I was once.passing a few 
wks at the seat of a friend, who resided 
the vicinity of one, the appearance of 
hich particularly struck my fancy. It 
one of those rich morsels of quaint 
iquity which give such a peculiar charm 
Eoglish landscape. It stood in the midst 
scounty filled with ancient families, and 
tained, within its cold and silent aisles, 
congregated dust of many noble gene- 
ions. The interior walls were encrusted 
monuments of every age and’ style. 
light streamed through windows dim- 
4 with armorial bearings, richly embla- 
din stained glass. In various parts of 
tiurch were tombs of knights, and 
hon dames, of gorgeous workmanship, 


ty side, the eye was struck with some 
uace of aspiring mortality; some haughty 
which human pride had erected 
rits kindred dust, in this temple of the 
humble of all religions. 
The congregation was composed of the 
igtbouring people of rank, who sat in 
sumptuously lined and cushioned, fur- 
od with richly-gilded prayer books, and 
yorated with their arms upon the pew 
he villagers and peasantry, who 
ed the back seats, and a small gallery 
ide the organ—and the poor of the pa- 
, who were ranged on benches in the 


The service was performed by a snuffling, 
fed vicar, who had a snug dwelling 
the church. He was a privileged 
test at all the tables of the neighbourhood, 
Mhad been the keenest fox-hunter in the 
uty, until age and good living had dis- 
d him from doing any thing more than 
# to see the hounds throw off, and make 
at the hunting dinner. 
Under the ministry of such a pastor, I 
nd it impossible to get into the train of 
ought suitable to the time and place ; so, 
ving, like many other feeble Chvistians, 
mpromised with my conscience, by laying 
‘sin of my own delinquency at the 
mreshold of another, [ occupied myself by 
king observations on my neighbours. 
Iwas as yet a stranger in England, and 
rious to notice the manners of its fashion- 
le classes, I found, as usual, that there 


the least pretension where there was 
*most acknowledged title to respect. J 
“% particularly struck, for instance, with 
re family of a nobléman of high rank, 
msisting of several sons and daughters. 


Mere are few places more favourable to} 


ib their effigies in coloured marble. On| 





thing could be more simple and unas- 
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suming than their appearance. They 
generally came to church in the plainest 
equipage, and often on foot. The young 
ladies would stop und converse, in the 
kindest manner, with the peasantry, caress 
the children, and listen to the stories of the 
humble cottagers. Their countenances 
were open, beautifully fair, with an expres- 
sion of high refinement, but, at the same 
time, a frank cheerfulness, and engaging 
affability. ‘Their brothers were tall, and 
elegantly formed. They were dressed 
fashionably, but simply ; with strict neat- 
‘ness and propriety, but without any man-; 
nerism or foppishness. Their whole de-| 
meanour was easy and natural, with that 
lofty grace, and noble frankness, which 
bespeak free-born souls that have never 
been checked in their growth by feelings of 
inferiority. There is a healthful hardiness 
about real dignity, that never dreads contact 
and communion with others, however 
humble. It is only spurious pride that is 
morbid and sensitive, and shrinks from 
every touch. I was pleased to see the 
manner in which they would converse with 
the peasantry about those rural concerns 
and field sports, in which the gentlemen of 
this country so much delight. In these 
conversations, there was neither haughti- 
ness on the one part, nor servility on the 
other ; and you were only reminded of the 
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immediate stop, and almost threw them on 
their haunches. 

There was an extraordinary hurry of the 
footmen to alight, open the door, pull 
down the steps, and prepare every thing 
for the descent on earth of this august fa- 
mily. The old citizen would first emerge 
his round red face from out the door, look-' 
ing about him with the pompous air of a! 
nfan accustomed to rule op change, and 
shake the stock market with a nod. His 
consort, a fine, fleshy, comfortable dame, 
followed him. There seemed, I must con-| 
fess, but little pride in her composition.) 
She was the picture of broad, honest, vul- 
gar enjoyment. The world went well with) 
her; and she liked the world. She had fine 
clothes, a fine house, a fine carriage, fine 
children, every thing was fine about her: 
it was nothing but driving about, and visit- 
ing and feasting. Life was to her a perpe- 
tual revel; it was one long lord mayor's 
day. 

Two daughters succeeded to this goodly 
couple. They certainly were handsome, 
but their was a supercilious air, that chilled 
admiration, and disposed the spectator to 
be critical. They were ultra-fashionables 
in dress, and, though no one could deny 
the richness ef their decorations, yet their 
appropriateness might be questioned amidst 
the simplicity of a country church. They 





difference of rank by the habitual respect of 
the peasant. 

In contrast to these, was the family of a 
wealthy citizen, who had ‘amassed a vast 
fortune, and, having purchased the estate 
and mansion of a ruined nobleman in the 
neighbourhood, was endeavouring to assume 
all the style and dignity of an hereditary 
lord of the soil, The family always came 
to church en prince. They were rolled 
majestically along in a carriage embla- 
zoned with arms. The crest glittered in 
silver radiance from every part of the har- 
ness where a crest could possibly be placed. 
A fat coachman in a three-cornered hat, 
richly laced, and a flaxen wig, curling 
close around his rosy face, was seated on 
the box, with a sleek Danish dog beside 
him. Two footmen in gorgeous livéries, 
with huge bouquets, and gold-headed canes, 
lolled behind. The carriage rose and sunk 
on its long springs with peculiar stateliness 
of motion. The very horses champed their 
bits, arched their necks, and glanced their 
eyes more proudly than common horses, 
either because they had got a little of the 
family feeling, or were reined up more 
tightly than ordinary. 

I could not but admire the style with 
which this splendid pageant was brought up 
to the gate of the church yard. There was 
a vast effect produced at the turning of an 
angle of the wall. A great cracking of the 
whip; straining .and scrambling of the 
horses ; glistening of harness, and flashing 
of wheels through gravel. This was the 
moment of triumph and vain glory to the 
coachman. ‘The horses were urged and 
checked until they were fretted into a foam. 
They threw out their feet in a prancing 
trot, dashing about pebbles at every step. 
The crowd of villagers sauntering quietly 
to cuurch, opened precipitately to the 
right and left, gaping in vacatit admiration. 
On reaching the gate, the horses were pul- 


H 


descended loftily from the carriage, and 
moved up the line of peasantry with a step 
that seemed dainty of the soil it trod on. 
They cast an excursive glance around, that 
passed coldly over the burly faces of the 


—_-——— 


sured of their own standing, are least apt to 
trespass on that of others: whereas, nothing 
is so offensive as the aspirings of vulgarity, 
which thinks to elevate itself by humiliating 
its neighbour, 


As I have brought these families inte 
contrast, I must notice their behaviour in 
church, That of the nobleman's family 
was quiet, serious, and attentive. Not that 
they appeared to have any fervour of devo- 
tion, but rather a respect for sacred things, 
and saered places, inseparable frem good 
breeding. The others, on the contrary, 
were in a perpetual flutter and whisper ; 
they betrayed a continual consciousness of 
finery, and a sorry ambition of being the 
wonders of a rural congregation. 

The old gentleman was the only one 
really attentive to the service. He took 
the whole burden of family devotion upon 
himself; stood bolt uptight, and uttered 


be heard all over the church. It was evi- 








peasantry, until they met the eyes of the 
nobleman’s family, when their countenances|| 
immediately brightened into smiles, and | 
they made the most profound and elegant} 
courtesies ; which were returned in a man-|| 
ner that showed they were but slight ac- |j 
quaintances. 

I must not forget the two sons of this 
aspiring citizen, who came to church in a 
dashing curricle, with outriders. They 
were arrayed in the extremity of the mode, 
with all that pedantry of dress which marks 
the man of questionable pretensions to 
style. 

They kept entirely by themselves, eyeing 
every one askance that came near them, as 
if measuring his claims to repectability ;} 
yet they were without conversation, except 
the exchange of an occasional cant phrase. 
They evermoved artificially, for their bo- 

dies, in compliance with the caprice of the | 
day, had been disciplined into the absence 
of all ease and freedom. Art had done 
every thing to accomplish them as men of 
fashion, but mature had denied them the 
nameless grace. They were vulgaily shaped, 
like men formed for the common purposes 
of life, and had that air of supercilious 
assumption which is never seen in the true 
gentleman, 

I have been rather minute in drawing the 
pictures of these two families, because | 
considered them specimens of what is often 
to be met with in this country—the unpre- 
tending great, and the arrogant little. I 
have no respect for titled rank, unless it be 











dent that he was one of those thorough 
church and king men, who connect the 
idea of devotion and loyalty ; who consider 
the deity, some how or other, of the go- 
‘vernment party, and religion ‘a very ex- 
cellent sort of thing, that ought to be 
countenanced and kept up.” 

When he joined so loudly in the service, 
it seemed more by way of example to the 
lower orders, toshow them, that though so 
great and wealthy, he was not above being 
religious; as I have seen a turtle-fed alder- 
man publicly swallow a basin of charity 
soup, smacking his lips at every mouthful, 
and pronouncing it “ excellent food for the 
poor.” 

When the service Was at an end, I wag 
curious to witness the several exits of my 
groups. The young noblemen and their 
sisters, as the day was fine, preferred strol- 
ling home across the fields, chatting with 
the country people as they went. The 
others departed as they came, in grand 
parade. Again were the equipages wheeled 
up to the gate. ‘I'here was again the smack- 
ing of whips, the clattering uf hoofs, and 
the glittering of harness. ‘The horses started 
off almost at a bound; the villagers agaia 
hurried to right and left; the wheels threw 
up a cloud of dust, and the aspiring family 
was wrapt out of sight in a whirlwind. 





SOME’ ACCOUNT OF THE RUSSIAN EM. 
BASSY TU CHINA, IN THE YEAR 1895. 





GIVEN BY AN EVE-WITNESS, 





(Drawn up originally in German, in 18156.) 





The various embassies which have been sent at 
different periods from the European Courts to the 
Emperors of China have but littie extended our iu- 
formation on the state of that mysterious country, 
the persons at the head of the embassies having |i- 
mited their exertions to the mere fulfilment of their 
mission, which related either to the political or 
commercial interests of their respective countries, 

The failure of so mauy negociations is to be at. 
tributed sulely to a mixcouceived idea, that the only 
way of treating with the Court of Pekin is to sed 
an embassy, with all the splendour of Europes 
etiquette; whereas these people consider Amb 
dors merely as persons intrusted by their sovereigns 











accompanied by true nobility of soul ; but 
I have remarked, ist all countries where, 
these artificial distinctions exist, the very 
highest classes are always the most courteous 














led up with a suddenness that produced an 





and unassuming. Those who are well as-} 


to convey tribute to the Emperor of China: thry 
are suye tu fail whenever they enter into any politicel 
transactions as representatives of their monarchs. 
This very important point bas been suggested not 
ouly hy the Chinese Government to different Ambas 
sadors who were sent to that Court, but we have 
had frequent opportunities to observe this ourselves 
in our various transactions with the Chincse, We 


the responses with a loud voice that might - 
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might be led to conclude that this aruse from an 
abatement of the good understanding which had 
subsisted between the two vations, and that on their 
which scuds it and the Chinese Government; but |] part they were not conscious of having given rise to 
that the negociations themselves are to be carried || 4@y dissatisfaction, It is presumable that the Go- 
through by a correspondence with the Tribunal of ||vernor might have given some official account of 
Foreign Affairs at Pekin. The various obstacles j;what he bad heard, It is, however, certain, that 
which may arise in attempting to negociate verbally, ||s00n afterwards an Embassy to China set off from 
and the still greater difficulty ia finding a proper || St. Petersburgh. 
persov, in the higher rank of life, well qualified for it will be sufficient to observe here, how a 
that undertaking, and sufficiently acquainted with |!0U8 it Is to suppose, that its object could have been 
the character of the Chinese, render it a matter of || re-establish the ancient Ruswan frontiers pete 
no slight importance, that in all political transactions {jetde Amour. This country, being the cradle of the 
with that distant nation, negeciations should be || Mandshu dynasty, would hardly be given up byt e 
carried on by means of correspondence. It is, be- | present sovereign of China. According oa ma 
sides, more than probable, that of those men of high | ples which seems to have been agitate rs Yo 
raok who compose the leading personages of a nu- it etersburgh, the moon: was to os hast i 
merous cmipassy, there will be found but very few thirty b forty F high’ Md a Drchsggd oa lite eit ied 
dixposed to follow the advice of their iuferiors, || Noblemen of - eet, fe omen aaa 
amongst whom, however, there might be an obscure both well Qoquenntes = noone a ee ‘eb e 
individaal, who has spent all his days in the study hee one had ae oe y nal Abe sume va rity 
of the language, the character, and peculiarities of y his travels in the wwe ot “ ‘Te oi in- 
the Chinese nation; aud who, thoagh well acquainted |terior of Asia, (Count John es y) eo a 
with Chinese affairs, occupies but a subordinate \of their eatoeson Was to be entirely af a scientific 
situation in the suite of the Ambassador, nature, = This plan, however, was a terwards in 
The embassy of Lord Macartney is one among |/*0™me measure modified, and its scale considerably 
the few which have in some measure succeeded in | ularged. Count Golovkin, Grand Master of cere- 
their object—namely, in giving the Chinese a high | monies, whose amiable qualities as a statesman and 
idea of the power aud dignity of the British empire ; politician are well known in vo semen of m~ 
and in establishing at the same time the basis of fu- Continent, was intrusted with its rire —. he 
ture negociations, Thus did the English procure | ¥@s therefore natural that all those attributes ca 
many nod valuable privileges which they still enjoy culated to display the coger nr pe and _ erage 
at Canton, and which render then, the most favoured of a dignitary of his rank _— cays . nn uf 
of all foreign nations in China. It is true that the his journey, A numerous Prsmire 0 Ror 
above embaxsy was particularly forwarded by a con- Se of the first families, saree Pn a p + 
curvence of fortunate circumstances, The Emperor splendid embassy, which, comprenending ~ sil 
Keen long was then at the close of a prosperous jenche and dragoons which juined it in Siberia, con- 
reign of upwards of sixty years, by which his pride sisted of no less than 300 individuals, The literary 
was fostered to such a degree, that be at length {merits of some of the professors who accompanied 
imagined bimself to be the embodied Ged, Foe brand expedition are sO well known, that we —_ 
He was then especially desirous to occupy, in the tener to notice 4 cae ae a 
records of his country, the first rank amoung the | Potocky, who was ped . - a : 0 e eae 
privecs of his dynasty; and it was natural that an department of the em assy, the astranumer, th 
embassy sent according to their misconceived no- Shubert, the historiographer of the embassy, a 
tions, with tribute from a country so far distant as Suchtlen, &e. Mr. Anthoay Wiadikine, who He 
that of the Redheads (for so the English are called [| "Pent sixteen years at Pekin, and who was perfect- 
iy China) was particularly calculated to flatter his ly acquainted with the mr and Mandshu 4 
ambition, and to answer bis most sanguine wishes. ||/44g¢s, acted as interpreter o ae oe : 
Besides, the Cabinet of St. James's could not have i the only one of the ry’ who patorstond 
possibly made a better choice than in the persons of [equally well the Russian con Chinese be eahitaee 
Lord Macartney and Sw George Staunton—both |the other Mogul interpreters w to joined t ie embassy 
characters fit for representing their nation with dig- jon its yourney conte persone sapice patina s 
nity, and well acquainted with the mode of negoci- || C™PIS, being men pe oo howledge, oi 4 a 
ating with eastern nations. There were also ap- a to drinking, that they were scarccly of any 
»ointed to that embassy a small number of func. || "8°: f ‘ 
oherts s, each having iis peculiar department to { Among the valuable a teers pr Foe Russiau 
maiage, which altogether tended to render the ex- || COU't destined for the Sovereign of China, — may 
pedition more successful, |particularixe mirrors of a most extraordinary size, 
The concerns of Russia, as they regard China, |the transport of which, on waggons, through moun- 
differ from those of all other nations. ‘Their com. | (inous countries, was naturally werner With grent 
mercial and political relations were finally settled by |danger ; oe se rete oore the ao 
the treaty concluded in 1727, and the intercourse jor t rga, the farthest p wats 9 we: td yr ssy * dheis 
between the two empires is subjected since that i045 a few of them yee ern oe ith on 
period to certain regalar forms which are invariably || ¥®Y back. Those of & are x mete rt / t ’ 
kept up by the transmission of letters from China | roads eg rine" oe 0 id gery. sch othe c id yi 
te Irkutsk, and to St. Petersburgh, and from thence | timbers placed at re sl ar ; eacn 0 nerd “OF U; 0 
through the same chaunel to the tribunal of foreign | know the passages t neh ae alae ains of cae 
affairs at Pekin, called Li fan.yven. | Krasnojask, and Barkae, wi Agee y conceive ( e 
The above treaty stipulated in one of its articles, possibility of oo pen ety rather of 
thot Russia should send a caravan to China every jsuch an enormous size. ey Were perneig. mm 
third year; but these caravans fell into disuse since vehicles of a peculiar atentrecinen, emg p laced 
the year 1755; mdeed, the Empress Catherine or- upright ; and where the roads presented any feiatar 
dered them to be entirely abolished seven years after- able pn the erence ny es soi ‘ons 
wards, as being prejudicial to commerce, aud having assist the arts e senden a “t < st peo b . 
been the cause of many complaints on both sides. principal gifts inten o or who ora ~~ “a 
The Ruysian merchants concerned in that trade were | sides the above mirrors, meme o h ve o ae 
eatively dependent on the Chinese at Pekin who | most exquisite and yom te em. a re oe 
obliged them, by creating long delays, to sell their | of ecg gn So borg a ote cubs Ss, 
goods at any price. Since that period the commerce | however, that the Chinese do not attach peculiar 
of both vations is carried on at two particular places value to the latter. 
designated by the above mentioned treaty—the one, Jo expeditions of per ey — ad things 
Kiachta, situated on the Russian side; the —_ sskées wonhahine tools _aiervere er circum. 
Maimatchin, belonging to the Chinese, where it has , aay Pl . 
ne over eae ¥ regubar course with the ex- The first division of the embussy a St. Peters- 
ception of a few short intervals, occasioned by mis- burgh in the month of May, 1805, which was eyed 
takes aod other accideutal causes. too late a season, considering the rigour of the 
Previous to the conclusion of the above treaty, weather in which the embassy could be expected to 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh bad repeatedly sent reach the northern limits of the Chinese dominions. 
envoys to Chia, with commissions of various kinds, Phe Ambassador with his retinue left roy 3g 
dictated by the commercial exigencies of the moment. still later, The first rendezvous at whic "e e iffe- 
Tiseir reception was altogether very favourable: this rent branches of the argo ie were to smolts 
arose from the then precarious situation of the so- |) 4s the city of Irkutsk, dl : re aa appo one 
vereigas of the Mandshure dynasty, who had ascended || ¥@8 the latter end of September of ¢ e same year, 
tic throne of China in the year 1644. Russia at- It was easy to foresee that the negociations with 
taching no particular interest to the aggrandizement the Chinese, and other necessary Fs tapes for 
of its territory in the eastern regions of Asia, the ||{he continaance of our journey, wou — a 
defence of which was intrusted entirely to irregular || Stay of about two months at sic 2 The Pr oper 
troops, by whom that country was originally sub- |) Season for traversing the deserts of Mongoly ae 
ducd, the fear of the Mandshu subsided in the course |/Cobi is during the autumnal months, = cr ong _ 
of time, in proportion as the rumour of the arms of ng bagel. grag byga Papa c  thsod 
Ss sensi » Senn ' » || cattle, 
a SSS See ere ae oe intense than even in Siberia in the winter; all kinds 
Count Golovkie, Governor-General of Siberia, was of provisions are exhausted, and scarcely any thing 
therefore obliged, in the year 1689, to conseut te iv to be procured. It is therefore i 3 delay 
certain terms concerning the limits of each empire, attendant on our leaving St. Peters urga, was 
which were by no means favourable to the interests || greatly prejudicial to the comforts of our journey ; 
of Russia, and which were abrogated by an article aud that it would have been more advisable to have) 
of the treaty of 1727. Since that tine the best | effected vur guaction at Irkutsk, in the beginning |) 
understanding ¢onstantly prevails between the two hed August. The difficulty which nono re 
countries, and individual grievances are redressed || delay was nevertheless foreseen in poy ns aa " 
either through letters exchanged by the respective | the persons forming our embassy, an wih a . 
authorities, or by verbal agreements made by the | ourselves with tents previously to our departure 
commanders of the places on the frontiers. from St. Petersburgh. scdel a 
The following circumstance is said to have given |; As it is not within the limits of this short ee 
r se ty the Embassy to China, of which we ate here | ment to follow up minutely our journey from that) 
, | capital to Ivkutsk, it will be sufficient to point out 


iving a short aud faithful account:—The Vice. || ) , ae i 
& »vernor of Irkutsk, being on a visit to the southern | the principal places through which we ete . 
Limits of his province, arrived in the summer of || Summary manner, In order to reach with the short- 


1804 at Kiachta, Being desirous of visiting the | est delay the spot where the different divisions com- 





are decidedly of opinion, that a forcign embassy sent 
te China cau have po other reasunable object than to 
establish «a good understanding between the Power 











eet 














us it is supposed, in the character of a private tra- )/!" ! | 

veller, The Chinese, being soon informed of his Ik nee eee 9 Se endl 
wal: | ‘ity, sed t dignitaries ty |j bios o Temsk ‘ 

Tne aHnE Gs Wedtints dan to Sevan, ’H Nishney-Udinek to the before-mentioned place of; 


to become the chicf inspector of this place, and the 


to calculate what degree of agony the human frame 
could bear, and to proportion the pain he inflicted to 
the powers of suffering which njan possessed, lest, by 
despatching his victims too soon, he should defeat his 
own aim. 
dzmons, in the blissful abodes where torments do nct 
kill, and where the sufterer’s pangs might be increased 
in an infinite ratio. 


ded him a sorely lamented proot 
cashier, suspected of withholding from the Sulran—sole 
heir to all his officers—the deposit of a deceased Pasha, 
had just been delivered over into Achmet’s hands ; 
and many were the days of bliss to which the execu- 
tioner looked forward in the diligent performance of 
his office. 
out of sheer malice, the Seraff expired! 


sublunary happiness were near coming to a close. 
Some wretches, driven by his cruelty to a state of mad- 
ness, had sworn his destruction. ‘Their hands tied be- 
hind their backs, could be of no use to them in effec- || second, and with whom he lay that night, at 
They determined to crush him || honse in St. James's-street ; which was done. 
All at the same instant fell with || 
their whole weight upon the executioner, or upon their 
own companions already pressing to the ground the 
prostrate monster, in hopes of burying his corps under 
a living tumulus. But Achmet’s good star prevailed : 


i ion was completed soldiers rescued : : 
ere yet bis al, . wreak on his disa . | {that his Grace’s sccond would probably desire to 


ting their purpose. 
with their bodies. 


the misereant. con | 

pointed enemies his fiercest vengeance. Lheir punish- || 
. , > pt i ry " 

opposite Chinese town of Maimachin, be went there, | posing our embassy were to wee at syne! ye ee nae meinen Ape ay | 

ifrom St. Petersburgh by the way of Moscow, Casan, el cccnauak cas dae, A Om ool eh the! 


victims still ring in my ears. 
° e . 


several of the prisoners had the frightful hag, its har- |; 


THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


a ~ pape . i 








greatest ardour for the prosecution of our journey. 
Several merchants of Irkutsk,, however observed, 
not without reason, that our embassy was perhaps 
alittle too numerous, and that it would hardly be 
permitted in that state to reach Pekin, as the Chinese 
government, according to report, was prepared 
merely for the reception of about 100 individuals. 
It was moreover a regulation of that empire to pro- 
vide every thing, even cluthing, if it should be re- 
quired, for the suite, from the moment the embassy 
should touch the Chinese territory. This sugges- 
tion of persons who were well acquainted with the 
customs of the Chinese, determined our chief to 
publish a circular, by which he invited those who 
would in preference employ their time usefully in 
Siberia to notify it to him. As oue may easily 
imagine, there were but very few amongst us who 
were desirous to remain at Irkutsk, and even those 
few were compelled by illness only to acquiesce ivi 
that proposition. 








PICTURE OF A TURKISH STATE PRISON, 


(From “ Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek,” 


The vast and high enclosures of the Bagnio, situated 
contiguously to the arsenal and the docks, contains a 
little world of its own, but a world of wailing! One 
part is tenanted by the prisoners made on board the 
enemy’s ships, who, with an iron ring round their 
legs, await in this dismal repository their transference 
on board the ‘Turkish fleet., This part may only be 
called a sort of purgatory. The other is hell in per- 
fection. It is the larger division, filled with the natural 
subjects of the Grand Signior, whom their real or 
supposed misdenieznours have brought to this abode 
of unavailing tears. Here are confined alike the ragged 
beggar urged by famine to steal a loaf, and the rich 
banker instigated by avarice to deny a deposit; the 
bandit who uses open violence, and the baker who 
employs false weights ; the land robber and the pirate 
ot the seas, the assassin and the cheat. Here, as in 
the infernal regions, are mingled natives of every 
country—Tarks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and 
Gipsies; and are confounded individuals of every 
creed—the Mahommedas, the Christian, the Hebrew, 
and the Heathen. Here the proud and the humble, 
the opulent and the necessitous, are reduced to the 
direst of equalities, the equality of torture. But I 
err: for should some hapless victim—perhaps guilty 
of no other crime but that of having excited the Sul- 
tan’s cupidity, still wear on his first entrance the livery 
of better days, his more decent appearance will only 
expose him to harsher treatment. Loaded with the 
heaviest fetters, linked to the most loathsome of ma- 
lefactors, he is conpelled to purchase every alleviation 
of his burthen, every mitigation of his pain, at the 
most exorbitant price; until the total exhaustion of his 
slender store, has acquired him the privilege of being 
at least on a le¥el with the lowest of his fellow suffer- 
ers; and spared additional torments, no longer lucra- 
tive to their inflictors. 

Every day, a capital, fertile in crimes, pours new of- 
fenders into this dread receptacle ; and its high walls 
and deep recesses resound every instant with impreca- 
tions and curses, uttered in all the various idioms of 
the Othoman Empire. Deep moans and dismal yells 
leave not its dismal echoes a moment’s repose. From 


morning until night, and from night until morniog, | 


the ear is stunned with the clang of chains, which the 
galley slaves drag about while confined in their. cells, 
and which they still drag about when toiling at their 
tasks. Linked together two and two for life, should 
they sink under their sufferings, they still continue 
thus linked after the death of either; and the man 
doomed to live on, drags after him the corpse of his 
dead companion.—In no direction can the eye escape 
the spectacle of atrocious punishments, and of inde- 
scribable agonies. Here perhaps you see a wretch 
whose stiffened limbs refuse their office, stop suddenly 
short in the midst of his labour, and, as if already 
impassable, defy the stripes that lay open his flesh, 
+ wait in total immobility the last merciful blow 
that is to end his misery ; while, there, you view his 
companion foaming with rage and madness, turn 
against his own person his desperate hands, tear his 
clotted hair, rend his bleeding bosom, and dash to 
pieces his head against the wall of his dungeon. 

A long unpunished pirate, a liberated galley slave, 
Achmet-reis by name, was the fiend of hell, who, by 
his ingenuity in contriving new tortures, and his in- 
fernal delight in beholding new sufferings, had deserved 


chief minister of its terrors.’ His joys were great, but 


they were not yet complete. Only permitted thus far 
to exercise his craft on mortals, he still was obliged 


He was not yet received among his brother 


Of this truth, the very hour of my — had —— 
; n Armenian 


On the very first application of the rack, 


‘I'wo days later, the whole of Acimet’s prospects of 
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The scourge had heen expected for some time. By |! 





receive him with all the boavurs due to his rank. In ' I" | 
their conversations, the Chinese alluded to eeveral | Cur first meeting. Here a os the canon ee 
commercial points, aud «xpressed, among other |] sure of seeing our friends, after a separatio f 
things, their astonishment at not having seen for | 





of such an extent, aud presenting so great di 
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Tacy added, as we are tuld, that their Goverument 


binger, been distinctly pr eagles | = m3 § _. 
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|been heard leisurely calling’ them by their 
knocking at their several doors, and markin, oir Tan 
spots the damp walls of their cells.* 8 with i 

Nothing but the visitation of this destructive 

seemed wanting to complete the horrors whrt 
jrounded me: for if even, when only stalkin, 
jamong men free to fly from its approach, and B fo 
\from its contact, the gaunt spectre mows dune 
nations like the ripe corn in the field, it ma hy 
gined what havoc ensues when it is permitted Sei 
forth from the inmost bowels of hell, in the te 
wretches close-wedged in their dungeons . ids 
together at their tasks, whom it must tranple a. 
the last, ere it can find a vent in 
that, with a focus of infection ready formed 
of miasma ready laid on every side, though this 
minister of death strike at random, it NEVEF misse, 
aim, and its progress outstrips the quickness of jj 
ning or of thought. It is there that even thos @ 
thus far retain full possession of health, already 
late the hours they still may live; that those % , 
d.y drag to their last abode their lifeless co 
to-morrow are laid beside them: and that those, 
are dying, make themselves pillows of the 
yet cold of those already dead. Itis there that 
we may behold the grim destroyer, in one place ay.i 
in gloomy silence, in another encountered with fell 
precations, here implored with anxious cries, there 
comed with eager thanks, and now perhaps rece; 
with convulsive laughter and mockery, by such 
trying to drink away its terrors, totter on the bring 
the grave, from drunkenness as well as from di 
The before busy bee-hive of the Bagnio, th 
soon became a dreadful solitude. {cs spacious jn 
sures, co lately teeming-with tenants of eve 
tion, now began to present a void still more frit 
than its former fulness. Universal silence ry; 
those endless galleries, but a few days before ree hei 
with the confused din of thousands of risoners ¢; 
ing for an inch of ground on which to Ja their hi 
heads ; and nothing any tonger appeared that wo 
human shape, except here and there some livid tk 
ton, which, 2s if again: cast up by the grave, she 
crept along the clammy walls.. When however thed 
disease had devoured all that could offer food to 
voracity, it gradually fell like the flame which bas, 
sumed its fuel ; and at last became extinct. What 
miserable remains of the former Population of ¢ 
Bagnio had escaped its fury, were again restored to} 
regular sufferings of the place, suspended Curing 
utmost height of the desolation. 
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* This description of the plague is conformable to the f 
which Greek superstition embodies that disease, 








AS THE FOLLOWING VERY 
EXTRAORDINARY ACCOUNT OF A Dugi 


May possibly be in a very few handy, it is here 
sented to the Public, from a manuscript pa 
found in the Library of Mr. Goodwin, Author 
the Life of Henry, and supposed to have 
pened the latter end of that Mounarch’s Reign, 


——. 


His Grace the Duke of B—— to the Lord B 
being the first Letter that passed between ths, 
My Lord,—The affront which you gavem 
jthe Imperial minister’s ball last night, woul 
jme a person very unworthy the character | ben, 
let it pass unregarded. To prove me that 4 
trous Knight, which your evasive expression 
have given the noble Lady to understand, may pe 
haps be the most acceptable means to reconciley 
spleen: Convince me then, that you are more 
a Gentleman than I have reason to believe, hy we 
ing me near the first tree, behind the Lodge in Hyd 
Park, precisely at half after five to-morrow 
ing; and, that there may be no pretensions to dé 
I have sent by the bearer of this, two swords, 
which I give you the privilege to make a chti 
and shall approve of whatever terms of fighti 
you will be pleased to propose, In the ‘iuteri 
wish your lordship a good rest. 
Whitehall, 9 o'clock, 





B— 





Lord B——’s answer to the above. 

I received your Grace’s message, and accept i 
contents. It would give me a sensible concem 
be obliged to give up the pretensions, which yt 
Grace is doubtful of. It was .not an oversig 
presume, that your Grace gave me the privileg 
chuse my sword, except your grace has been s0 
used to this sort of ceremony, as tu have forgot t 
it is the challenger’s choice. This, however, is 
a trifle (if any thing;) the terms I leave to 
seconds, and wil] not fail to appear at the time 
pointed, and, in the interim, | wish your Grate 
very good night. 
11 o'clock, B= 


After my Lord B—— had answered his G 
letter, he visited several ‘of his friends, and. 
observed to be remarkably jocose, when at 
Nottingham’s, which occasioned a young 
after his departure, to remark, that she fan 
there was somcthing very agreeable to his Lo 
renewed again, relating to the Countess of 

| well knowing bis extraordinary passion for that 
|Hetold the messenger that carried his letter, 











‘bring bis Grace’s answer to Lieut.-General Die 


the Gentleman whom he had pitched upon for 


About four iu the morning his Lordship awate 


land got sofily up, without (as he thought) 


observed by his bed-fellow; and, dressing Ui 
(buckled on his sword, aud fixed two agate flints 
‘his pistols, then charged them; but, recolled 


thein loaded, drew them again, By this time® 
Lieutenaut was awake, and, observing his Lord 
take a book out of his pocket, thought it impr 
to give him to know he was observed ; his Lore 
kneeled down by u small jasper table in the Lt 
tenant’s bed-room, and seemed to pray with 
devotion, for a quarter of an hour, often repeal 
just loud enough to be heard, the errors of bis 
ful days, and fervently supplicating the Alm’ 
not to impute them; after which he arose, aod 





the Lieutenant awake, for be would not willilf 


Space. - It iy 41, 
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his Grace, he said, wait a moment, as the 
was f little rainy, and cold withal; by the 
ime they were accoutred, it wanted just half an 
ss ur of the appointed time: Lieutenant D‘Lee de- 
. to view his Lordship’s sword,and examined the 
‘at and hand very cautiously, then returned it, by 
Pies: that he heartily wished it was going to be 
Joyed in a cause more serviceable to his country : 
his Lordship answered, it could hut: be of little 
uence, in that respect, Iet the event be what 
jt would. Just as his Lordship was opening the 
joor for their departure, the Lieut.-General desired 
jo know if there was any thing his Lordship 
jhought proper to communicate; to which he re- 
+4. it was very fortunate that he had mentioned 
and delivered a letter, directed for the Right 
Hon, the Countess of E. desiring that he would 
ive it to her alone, and not, upon any considera- 
f. trust it to another hand ; as for his family af- 
hirs, he said they were already settled according to 
ig will, 
Mba this, they immediately left the apartment, 
yd arrived somewhat before the appointed time, 
ad took several turns from the Lodge to the tree. 
fis Lordship several times expressing wonder at 
jis Grace’s delay, though it was not two minutes, 
Lieutenant’s D’Lee’s watch, above the limited 
jour, when he arrived, attended with ove second 
aily.— He bid his Lordship a good morning, and 
joped they had not waited for them long; then, 
lling out his watch, said he had hit it toa point; 
siding, at the same time, that he had rather dic 
than break his promise upon such an occasion. — 
His Lordship returned the expression with this ad- 
ition, that, though they had waited a little, there 
yas sufficient time left to despatch the business 


pave 
morning 


e Mon; 
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that, 








lelr achi they were upon.—To which his Grace replied, the 
" gener it is despatched, the more leisure there will 
a ‘ke behind. In the interim, the seconds were pairing 


jr swords, and each one loaded his adversary’s 
stols:—then agreed to the following terms, viz. 

Ist. That the distance of firing should not be 

;, at either times, than seven yards and a half. 

qdly. That, if either should be dangerously wound- 
ed, the first discharge, the duel should cease, if the 
wounded person wonld own his life was in the 
hauds of his antagonist. 

3dly. That between ‘the firing and drawing their 

swords, there should be no limited time, but each 
should endeavour io make the first thrust. 
“qthly. That if cither should yield, as in the second 
uticle, during the engagement with sword, whether 
jya wound, false step, or any other means, then 
the engagement should cease. 

To which four articles they both consented. His 
Grace stripped off his coat, which was scarlet trim- 
ned with broad gold-lace, when my Lord B 5 
seond stepped in to unbutton his waistcoat, on 
yhich, with some indignation, bis Grace replicd,— 
Do you take me to be a person of so little honour 
gto defend myself by such base means as hiding a 
shield under my doublet: Lieut..Gen. D’Lee 
dsired his excuse, adding he was bound in honour 
fy ee justice done to the cause he had espoused. 
Tesame ceremony passed upon his Lordship, who 
Wddready pulled off his coat, which was crimson 
wih broad silver Jace; and, both the combatants 
being now ready, my Lord B added, ‘now, if 
itpkase your Grace, come on,” when they instantly 
bth stepped into the circle; his Grace fired and 
nissed, but my Lord B. perhaps from more expe- 
race, knew that battles were seldom won by hasty 
masures, deliberately levelled his, and wounded 
hs antagonist near the throat. They both discharged 
inin, when bis Lordship received a slight wound 
in bis turn, on which they instantly drew their 
swords, and impetuously charged each other, rather 
ech of them meditating the death of his adversary, 
than bis own safety. In the first or secund thrust, 
ld B—— entangled the toe of his pump in a 
tuft of grass, and, in evading a push from his an- 
tionist, fell on his right side, but supporting him 
wif with the sword hand, by inconceivable dex- 
trity, sprang backwards, and evaded the push 
parently aimed -at his heart. A little pause in- 
levening here, his Grace’s second proposed to his 
lordship a reconciliation; but the ardeut thirst 
iter each other’s bloud so overpowered the strongest 
tguments of reason, that they insisted to execute 
tach others will whatever might be the conse- 
quence, Nay, the anger of his Grace was raised 
such a pitch of revenge, that he, in that cri- 
tical moment, swore, if, for the future, either 
Wf the seconds interposed, he would make his way 
rough his body. Thus, after finding all remon-. 
ranees of saving them without effect, they retired 
their limited distance, and, perhaps, one of the 

ut extraordinary duels ensued, that the records of 
history can produce, fairly disputed hand to hand. 
he parrying after this interval brought on a close 
k, which Mons. Des Barreux says, nothing but 
key of the body can open; in this position 
stood for, I dare say, a minute, striving tu dis- 
e each other by successive wrenches; in one 
which his Grace’s sword’s point got entangled'in 
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of guard of his Lordship’s, which, in fact, his 
that tdsbip overlooked ; so that the disadvantage was 
letter, @iPteovered by his Grace, before the consequence, 


hich it might have brought on, was executed. 
tlast, in a very strong wrench on both sides, their 
ords sprung from their hands; I dare say his 

ship’s flew six or seven yards upright. This 
cident, however, did not retard the affair a mo- 
meat, but, both seizing their thistles at the same 
the duel was renewed with as much malevo- 
meeas ever. “By this time, his Lordship had re- 
tired a thrust through the inner part of bis sword- 
passing right furward to the exterior part of the 
bow ; his, at the same time, passing a little over that 
is antagonist, but, alertly drawing back, 1 think 
artly befure his Grace had recovered his push, run 
im through the body a little above the right pap. 
is Lordship’s sword being thus engaged, nothing 
as left for his defence but a naked left arm, and 
’ Grace, being in this dangerous situation, had 

play at almost any part of his Lordship’s body ; 
the bravely put by several thrusts exactly levcl- 
‘Wat his throat, till, at last, having two fiugers cut 
by defending the pushes, and the rest mangled 




























to a terrible degree, his Grace lodged his sword one 
rib below his heart, and in this affecting condition 
they both stood, without either being able to make 


in a manner, covered with blood and gore; when! 
both the seconds stepped iu, and begged they would | 
consider their situation, and the good of their future | 
state; yet neither would consent to part, until, by} 
the greater loss of blood which his Lordship sus-' 
tained in being first wounded, he fell down sense- 
less, but in such a position, that he drew his sword 
out of his Grace’s body; but, recovering himself 
a little before he was quite down, faultered forward, | 
and, falling with his thigh across his sword, snap- | 
ped it in the middle. His Grace, observing that he | 
was no longer capable of defence, or sensible of | 
danger, immediately broke his own, and fell on his | 
body with the deepest signs of concern, and both ex- 
pired before any assistauce could be got, though Dr. | 
Fountain had orders not to be out of the way that | 
morning. Thus fell these two gallant men, whose | 
personal bravery history can scarcely equal, and | 
whose honour nothing but such a cause could stain. | 

This anecdote was signed R. Deerhurst, who, it is | 
presumed, was his Grace’s second. 








NATURAL AFFECTION, 
—-- 

A writer in the Louisville (Ken.) Advertiser, com- 
bating the common idea, that there exists an instine- 
tive affection, which could attach to each other, 
relatives who were unconscious of the truth, and 
by the force of which, friends long seperated 
would instantly recognise each other, cites the fol- 
lowing characteristic anecdote of our illustrious 
countryman, Franklin, asa proof of the truth of his 
argument. 





Doctor Benjamin Franklin, after the decease of his 
father, returned to Boston, in order to pay his respects 
to his mother, who resided in that city. He had been 
absent some years, and at that pericd of life when the 
greatest and most rapid alteration is made in the human 
appearance ; at a time when the querulous voice of the 
stripling assumes the commanding tone of the adult, 
and the smiling features of the youth, are succeeded 
by the strong linesof manhood. The Doctor was sen- 
sible such was the alteration of his person, that his 
mother could not know him, except by that instinct 
which it is believed, can cause a mother’s heart to beat 
violently in the presence of a child, and point the ma- 
ternal eye, with too quick and sudden glance, to a 
beloved son. 

To discover the existence of this instinct by actual 
experience, the Doctor resolved to introduce himself 
as a stranger to his mother, and to watch narrowly for 
the moment in which she should discover her son, and 
then to determine, with the cool precision of the phi- 
losopher, whether that discovery was the effect of that 
instinct of affection—that intuitive love—that innate at- 
tachment, which is conjectured to cement relatives of 
the same blood; and which, by according the passions 
of parent and child, like a well tuned viol. would at 
the first touch, cause them to vibrate in unison, and at 
once evince that they were different chords of the same 
instrument. 

On a sullen chilly day, in the month of January, in 
the afternoon, the Doctor knocked at his mother’s 
door, and asked to speak with Mrs. Franklin. He 
found the old lady knitting before the parlour fire—he 
introduced himself by observing that he had been in- 
formed she entertained travellers, and requested a 
night’s lodging. She eyed him with that cold look of 
disapprobation which most people assume whcn they 
imagine themselves insulted, by being supposed to ex- 
ercise an employment but one degree below their real 
occupation in life: assured him that he had been mis- 
informed—that she did not keep a tavern; but that it 
was true to oblige sume members of the Legislature, 
she took a number of them into her family during the 
session; that she then had four members of the Coun- 
cil, and six of the House of Representatives, who then 
bearded with her—that all her beds were full; and then 
betook herself to her knitting with that intense appli- 
cation, which expressed, as forcibly as action could do, 
if you have concluded your business the sooner you 
leave the house the better. But, upon the Doctor's 
wrapping his coat around him, affecting to shiver with 
cold, and observing that it was very chilly weather, 
she pointed to achair, and gave him leave to warm 
bimself. 

The entrance of the boarders precluded all conver- 
sation—coffee was soon served, and the Doctor partook 
with the family. ‘l’o the coffee, according to the good 
old custom of the times, succeeded a plate of pippins, 
pies, and a paper.of M‘Entire’s best, when the whole 
family formed a cheerful semicircle, before the fire. 
Perhaps no man ever possessed the colioquial powers 
to a more fascinating degree than Dr. Franklin; and 
never was there an occasion when he displayed those 
powers to greater advantage than at this time. He 
drew the attention of the company by the solidity of 
modest remark—instructed them in the varied, new, 
and strikiug lights in which he placed ais subject, and 
delighted them with apt and amusing anecdotes. ‘Thus 
employed, the hours past merrily along, until eight 
o'clock, when, punctual to a moment, Mrs. Franklin 
announced supper. Busied with her household affairs, 
she fancied the intruding stranger had quitted the 
house immediately after coffee, and it was with diffi- 
culty she could restrain her resentment, when she saw 
him, without molestation, seat himself at the table 
with the freedom of a member of the family. 

Immediately after supper she called an elderly gen- 
tleman, a member of the Council, in whom she was 
accustomed to confide, to another room—-complained 
bitterly of the rudeness of che stranger—toid the man- 
ner of his introduction to the house—observed that he 
appeared like anoutlandish man; and she thought, had 
fomething very suspicious in his appearance—con- 
cluded by soliciting her friend’s advice with respect to 
the way in which she could most easily rid herself of 
presence. The old gentleman aseured her that the 
stranger was certainly a young man of education, and 
to ali appearance, a gentleman; that, perhaps, being 


another push, and each of them, by this time, was | 


'! During a discourse so appropriately interesting to the 


|jthe whole company, with much warmth, addressed the 


| his companions had been enjoying themselves within, a 


the first whiff, his powers of converse returned with 
double force. He recounted the hardships—he extolled 
the piety and policy of their ancestors. A gentleman 
present mentioned the subject of the day's debate in the 
House of Representatives, A bill had been introduced 
to extend the prerogatives of the Royal Governor. ‘The 
Doctor immediately entered upon the subject—sup- 
ported the colonial rights with new and forcible argu- 
ments—was familiar with the names of the influential 
men inthe house when Dudley was Governor—recited 
their speeches, and applauded the noble defence of 
Chamber rights. 

















HON CERTAIN SIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE 
PERSIAN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 


| The fearned Sir William Jones was of opinion that 
(Iraun, or Persia, was the country from which all the na- 
tions of the earth derived their origin. It being, ae- 
cording to him, the place whence people migrated in al- 
directions, and in which migration ron of course cal- 
ried their language along with them. He supposes that 
the la of the first Persian empire was the mother 
‘of the Sungskrut, and consequently of the Zend and 
Parsi, as well as of Greek, Latin, and Gothic. He 





company, no wonder the clock struck eleven, unper- 
ceived by the delighted circle; nor was it wonderful 
that the patience of Mrs. Franklin, by this time, grew 
uite exhausted. She now entered the room, and before 


Doctor; told him, plainly, she thought herself imposed 
on; observed, thatit was true, she wasa lone woman; 
but that she had friends who would protect her, and 
concluded, by insisting on Ris leaving the house. The 
Doctor made a slight apology, deliberately put on his 


and approached the street door, lighted by the maid, 
and attended by the mistress. While the Doctor and 


most tremendous snow-storm had, without, filled the 
streets knee-deep—and no sooner had the maid lifted up 
the latch, than a roaring northeaster forced open the 
door, extinguished the light, and almost filled the entry 
with drifted snow and hail. As soonas the candle was 
re-lighted, the Doctor cast a woful look towards the 
door, and thus addressed his mother :—My dear Ma- 
dam, can you turn me out of your house in this dreadful 
storm; Lama stranger in thistown, and shall certainly 
perish in the streets. You look likeacharitable lady; 
{shoud’at think you could turna dog from your door on 
thistempestuous night.—Don’t tell me of charity, said 
the offended matron.—Charity begins at home.—lIt is 
your own fault you tarried solong, To be plain with 
you, Sir, 1 do not like your loeks, or your conduct ; and 
I fear you have some bad desigas, in thus introducing 
yourself to my family. 

The warmth of the parley had drawn the company 
from the parlour, and by their united interference, the 
stranger was permitted to lodge in the house; and as no 
bed could be had, he consented to repose on an easy 


peared toconfide perfectly in the stranger’s honesty, it 
was not so with Mrs. Franklin ; with suspicious caution 
she collected her silver spoons, pepper box and por- 
ringer, from her closet ; and after securing the parlour 
door, by sticking a fork over the latch, carried the plate 
to the chamber, charged the negro man tosleep with his 
clothes on, totakethe cleaver-to bed with him, and to 
waken and seizethe vagrant at the first noise he made 
in attempting to plunder the house. Having thus taken 
every precaution, she retired to bed with her maid, 
whom she compelled to sleep in her room. 

Mrs. Franklin rose before the sun, roused her domes- 
tics, unfastened the parlour door with timid caution, 
and was agreeably surprised to find her guest quietly 
sleeping in the chair. A sudden transitiou from extreme 
mistrust to perfect confidence was natural. She awak- 
ened him witha cheerful good morning—inquiring how 
he had rested—and invited him to partake of her break- 
| fast, which was always served previous to that of the 
| boarders.—And pray, Sir, said the old lady, as she sipped 
her chocolate, as you appear to be astranger here, to 
what distant country do you belong ? I, Madam, belong 
to the gi of Philadelphia. At the mention of Phila- 
delphia, the Doctor declared he, for tne first time, per- 
ceived any emotion in lier. Philadelphia? said she, 
jand all the mother suffused in her eye. If you live in 
Philadelphia, perhaps you may know our Ben. Who 
Madam? Why, Ben Franklin; my Ben; oh! the 





great coatand hat, took a polite leave of the company, || 


chair, before the parlour fire.—Altho’ her boarders ap- || 


’s farther to say the inhabitants of Britain first came 
rom Armenia, and that the Goths, or Scythians, first 
came from Persia, vide Asiatic Researches, pp. 64. 65. 

and Flowers of Persian Literature, 46.47. That 
ithe ancient Hindoos copied their form: of worship 
|from .the Persians, we are assured in Maurice’s An- 
jtiquitics, where it is particularly mentioned in pp. 195. 
|196. corroborating the opinion of Sir William Jones ; 
for if one nation adopted the a of another, 
can there be a doubt of its adoption of part of its lan- 
| guage also ? : 

| _ To oppose such authorities as those just stated, anc 
jthey borne out too not only by the creed of our fore- 
ifathers, but many other strong and presumptive existife 
proofs, would be little better than questioning the truth 
of fact, which the following instances will place be- 
iyond the power of the most ardent lover of quibble to 
jrebut:—Here I shall only refer to a few cases in which 
ltwo languages are so strictly alike, both in sound and 
jMeaning, that the most superficial observer must per- 
ceive their affinity, and then it will require but little sa- 
gacity to separate the parent from the offspring. Out of 
pat least one thousand words that J could easily instance, 
i! shall merely take a few as they present themselves : 
and first let us take ** budh.” which in Persian means 
** wicked, or bad ;” ** burader” is * brother’’ in every 
lsense; ** bande” a * slave,” * one that is bound ;° 
/** bute” isa * butt” for shooting at—query, whenee 
comes the French word ** but?” The Persiaa compa- 
rative of the adjective good, viz* ** bether” is precisely 
our English word ** better ;” * bill,” a * pickaxe,” in 
Persian, with a hooked point—-Knglish, * bill,” or 
|** billhook ;” ** pader,”” ** father”—~Latin, ** pater ;” 
** peri,” fairy ;’” ** peer,” in Persian, a title of honour 
|meaning ** senior,” or * old,” ** wise,” ** learned,” 
3” * dokhter,” ** daughter ;"" 





jor **man of quality ; 
i** der,” a ** gate,” or * door;” ** shekher, ** sugar.’ 





“ — — == 
Natural History, 
MIGRATORY ANIMALS, 

——— 

In Brazil, (says the Viscount de Sao Lourevzo,) 

|where I am resident, and through a cousiderable 

pean of which I have travelled, there are many 

| species of birds, numerous in their kind, whom iv. 

jstinct impels to this emigration, which is not ocea- 

{sioned by the vicissitudes of the season, since, as 

jfar as the thirteenth degree of southern latitude, 

| Where there is a vast number of birds of passage, 
ithere is no difference of climate, although there is 
|a great difference of season, ay respects the produc- 
tion of fruits; and we see these birds, like the wan- 
dering hordes of wild Tartars, change their abode 

)whea the nutriment which is necessary for their exe 

istence becomes scarce. Even aquatic birds, which 

| feed on fish, remove from one spot to another, whi 

| they the variation in the currents of the sea or of 

rivers transports, at different periods of the year, 

a greater number of fis‘, 

One fact which proves the power of instinet in 

| brutes, aud which I could not have credited, had I 

not myself observed it, is the following :—The in- 








dearest child that ever blest a mother! What, said the 
Doctor, is Ben Franklin, the printer, your son ? why he | 
and I lodge inthe same room. Oh! God forgive me! | 
exclaimed the old lady, raising her watery eyes to Hea- 
ven, and have I suffered an acquaintance of my Benny | 
to sleep on this hard chair, while I myself, rested ona | 
good bed! ‘ | 

How the Doctor discovered himself to his mother he 
has not informed us; but from the above experiment he | 
was firmly convinced, and was afterwards heard to de- 
clare, that natnral affection does not exist. 
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CHARACTER OF BEAU BRUMMEL’S JOKES. 





From the Literary Pocket-book, for 1820. 
ry > 





A great deal used to be said of Beau Nash and ood 
witticisms ; but certainly we never met with any thing 

of his which was at all equal to the oracular sentcnces 

of the gentleman who gives a name to this article. Of | 
all the Beaux that ever flourished, at least of all that! 
ever flourished on the same score, exemplary of waist- | 
coat, and having authoritativ’ boots from which there 
was no appeal, he appears to us to have been the only 
one, who made a proper and perfect union of the cox- 


| terior of the province of Seari, is, like the other 
| provinces of Brazil, stocked with farms for the breed 
of cows, sheep, and horses, and is situated on a@ soil 
subject to frequent drought, The herds, which du- 
ring the summer are meagre, and ill-fed on grass 
scorched even to blackness by the intense heat of the 
sun, look forward to the rainy season, which regu. 
larly commences in those quarters in December, or 
January, the dry and withered herbage becoming 
ona sudden green and flourishing, No svoner do 
the herds perceive from their exhausted region, the 
electric fluid dart in the opposite|horizon, than, aware 
that the early showers descead awidst thunder and 
lightning, they put themselves in motion towards 
the part where they see the atinogphere iNumined 

They traverse mountains, rivers, and deserts, in or 

der to reach the sacculeut pasture, which they ape 
certain of finding in that spot: at length, theyduxu 

riate on the first shoots of the risiug geass, but ay 
soon as they behold the lightning also spurkle in the 
horizon of their native plains, they return to drink 
in the streams, and to feed on the soil where they 
fiast dvew the light of day; performing in this man- 

ner journies of sixty, eighty. aud often of an bun. 
dred leagues without guide or compass. How ma- 
ny marks of consciousness aré manifest in there 





combical andingenious. Other men may have deen as 
scientific on the subject of bibs, in a draper-like point 
of view; and others may have said as good things, 
which had none of the colouring arising out of the con- 
sciousness of fashionable pre-eminence. Beau Fielding, 
we believe,stands on record as the handsomest of beaux. 
There is Beau Skeffington, now rather Sir Lumley, 
who, under all his double-breasted coats and waistcoats, |} 
never had any other than a single-hearted soul; he is 
to be recorded as the most amiable of beaux. But 
Beau Brummeil for your more than fivished coxcomb, 
He could be grave enough, but he was any thing but a 
solemn coxcomb. He played with his own sceptre 


facts! The notion and idea of their own unplea- 
saut situation; the hope of a better; the certainty 
of reaching the land of plenty, by following the 
gleam of lightuing, the agent of rains the change 
of place, with the view of deriving the benefit 
which the fertility of these plaid offers ; aud the 
natural impression of fonduyss for their native spot, 
to which the herds yield, when they vetyrn to it in 
its reunscent state, braving the claws of the ounce 
and the tiger, the precipices of the toad, and the 
floods of the mighty rivers, 





It was found a grand thing to be able to be a consum- 
mate fop, and yet have the credit of being something 
greater; and he was both. Never was any thing more 
exqu sitely conscious, yet indifferent ; extravagant, ) et 
judicious. His superiority in dress gave such impor- 
tance to his genius, and his genius so divested of in- 
sipidity his superiority in dress, that the poet’s hyper- 
bole about the lady might be applied to his coat; and 


“ You might almost say the body thought.” 
It was a moot point which had the more fact, his gloves 





in agreeable company, he had paid no attention to the 
lateness of the hopr; and advised her to call him 
aside ,and —_ to him her inability to lodge him. 
—She, accordingly, sent her maid to him, and then, 
with as much temper as sbe could command, recapitu- 








lated the situation of her tamily—observed that it grew 
late, and mildly intimated that he would do well to seek 


or his fingers’ ends. He played the balls of wit and 
foliy so rapidly about his head, that they lost their dis- 
tinctions in one crowning and brilliant halo. 

Mr. Brummell, it is true, is no longer in favour as a 











himself a lodging. ‘The Doctor replied, that he would 
by ne means incommode her family; but that by her) 
leave, he would smoke one pipe more, with her board-| 
ers,and then retire. 


lected. If George Etheridge himself would not have | 





He returned to the company, filled his pipe, and with} 


acknowledged a brother iu George Brummell, then 
there are no two gloves of a colour, | 


settler of fishions. Why, it is not our business to in-| four inches long was found in the fish, in 
quire. But though it may be said of his waistcoat, like | sole, covered with green feathers, equal in twill 
Vroy, that it was, his wit is,and will remain; aud) those of the peacock; between the feasters are ema! 
here, for the first time, a few specimens of it are col-| sharp 
extraor ye peated Nd aa -F now in ne 
session of the printer e Plymoath paper : 
{inspection of the naturalist ” va 5 


The following curious cireumstance jn ornithology is 


|said to have occurred at Annan a few days ago: a wo- 
}man, observing a redbreast near her dvor sincy the com- 
mencement of winter, was ia the habit of throwing » 
few crumbs out for its subsistence during the lust fall o; 
snow. She was surprised to see Robin meke his » pear 

ance with something bulky and apparently mach fatigu 

ed, which on inspection proved to 
|another of its own species whieh he carefully carried 
jthe crumbs, end seemed disappointed when it would not 
eat.—The above is the more remarkable, as the Robins 
are oar birds, and seldom show any affeetion for on 
another. 
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On opening a cod-tish, lately, by the cook of the 


King’s Arms tavern, at Plymouth Dock, @ worm abort 
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Poetry. 


INVOCATION TO JANUARY. 


ee 


Mail, Janaary, hail! 

by heaven's bright sphere, 

Thou lead'st the year, 

While Winter's storms prevail : 

Herald of months, whose sad or joyous trains 
Dance o’er the flow’ry meads, or gelid plains, 
As vernal or hibernal influence reigns— 

Hail, January, hail! 


—Thou comest most like an ancient sage, 
Inured the ills of life to brave: 

Like Time personified, whose pilgrimage 
Leads to the grave ;— 

Thou comest like one expected leng ; 

Ah! who will weep to see thee come? — 
Will they—who now, a destined throng, 

Seek their home ? 

They ey see not, fear not ill, 
—Know not they glide down a beguiling farts 
Till, starting on a gulph, now trembles chill, 
Despair, the orphan of expiring Hope ! 
—Hail, January cold! 

I love to see thy car; 

"To gee thy robe of snows unroll'd, 

Where boreal powers their senate hold, 
Beneath the northern star. 

I love to sce thee scatter round, 

Emblems of waste and death ; 

aa thou doest not thy northern trumpet sound, 
Ner bluster with thy breath. 

Thy evenings suit my soul, 

Prone to a pensive mood ; 

When midnight wraps the pole 

In dense or sable hood ;— 

Or Cynosura on her sceptre beams, 

She walks, now hush’d all elemental wars, 

A spirit through a diadem of dreams— 

Crown'd with a paradise of stars. 

While thought unclogg’d, quick as the visual glance, 
Darts through yon deep blue fathomless expanse, 
Which far through unimagined space outruns 

A waste of worlds—a wilderness of suns. 


One white unbroken scene, 

Like beauty’s undulating line, 

Hitles every trace of cheerful $ 
And where wild-rose festoons have been, 
Ice-gems and glistening snow-wreaths shine. 
Now on the grave, or o'er the cot, ' 
Where mortals, dead, or living, meet— 
On arsed or consecrated spot— 

A bridal robe, or winding sheet— 

‘To these a banner, those a pall— 

©)'er endiecss sleep, or brief repose— 

To many, many, now may fall 

Cold January's snows.— 


—lJiew many wore a wreath, 

Pluck'd from the brow of May, 

Who now lie mouldering beneath 

A weight of clay! 

How many more may tread 

This month's snow-drifted vest, 

Who little think its snows shall spread 
O'er their funereal rest ! 

Though little it avails, or where, 

Or when, they yield this breath ; 

In all the eircalt of the year, 

Which day is charged with death ; 

Or amidst January's frost, 

Or fire-eyed August reigns :— 

But shal) the sow. be saved or lost’? 
Reader, this solemn thought remains! 
I know thee not—perhaps to thee : 
Sly name may be unguess’d ; 

Yet both shatl mect, and both shall be 
Hereafter lost, or blest. 

Perhaps thy life, a specious dream, 
May with my own compare ; 

Too like a bubble on the stream— 

A feather lost in air ! 

1 charge, of the past repent, j 
And for the future—pray ! 

Now—to n the time misspent— 
Improve the present day. 

If now unknown, with joy to meet, 
© God! the bliss be given, 

On earth, before thy Judgment-seat, 
Before thy Throne in heaven. 





_— 


Miscellanies. 


— eo 


PETRIFIED CITY. 
— 
The following statement was given by Cassern Agay 


the Tripolean Ambassador at the Court of Great Britain, | 


e year 1747, relative to a petrified city in the 
It strongly brings to mind the awful 


about 
interior of Africa. 


circumstances recorded in the 19th chapter of Genesis, | 


verse 26, and may be interesting to some of your readers. 
Its reality may be confirmed through the researches of 
the enterprising traveller, Mr. Richtic, who proceeded, 
sme time since, with an expedition feom Tripoli, for 
the purpose of explonng the interiorof that vast conti- 
neti 

* As one of wy friends desired me :o give him, in 
writing, an account of what [ knew touching the petri- 
fied city, situated seventeen days’ journey from Tripoli, 
by Caravan. t> the south-east, and two days’ journey 
south from Oryucla, | told him what I had heard from 


diferent perscns, and particularly froin the mouth of 
ope mun of credit, who had been on the spot; that is to 
sat, that it was a spacious city, of a round form, having 
great and swall streets therein, furnished with shops, 
with a large casde, magnificently built; that he had 
soon there several sorts of troes, the most part olives and 
pons, all of stone, and of a blue, or rather lead, co- 


feur 

“ That be saw also figures of men, in postures of 
exorcsing their different employments; some holding 
in sheir hands stuf, ochers bread; every one doing 
soriething, even women suckling their children, all of 
eit Oc. 

** That he went into the castle by throe different yates, 
though there were many more ; < bor thers were guards 
these qutes, with pikes and javelins in their hands. 

* In short, that he saw, in this wonderful city, many 
ewts of aninals, as camels, oxen, horses, asses, and 
sheep, and various birds, all ef stone, and of the colour 
aboveanermtic ined.” 
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agitation to cultivate this extensive waste, the follow- 
ing article will probably be very acceptable to our 
readers :— 

DARTMOOR. 
(From the ** Additions to Risdon's Survey of Devon, 
isi.” 


——— 


The King hath the royalty of tie whole. This only 
happens when the Duchy of Cornwall reverts to the 
| Crown in failure of successor. No one can be Duke of 
\Cornwall but the King’s eldest son. The Prince of 
Wales is now Duke of Cornwall, and has the royalties 
jand ions. The Fenfield men now use their right 
lof pasturage, chiefly in the summer, and not in the 
|winger, as Risdon states, and when indeed Dartmoor, 
from its inclement climate, is unfit for weds 
Immense flocks of sheep are depastured on the 
‘from May to October or November, and a considerable 
number of cattle. ach flock of sheep has its particu- 
jlar range, far from which they seldom stray. Those 
— are called lears, andethe farmers continue this 
|habit in their sheep by sending out the lambs with the 
ewes, who were reared in their same way. The ancient 
| privileges of the Fenfield tenants are now circumscri 
|by the enclosures on the forest, which have taken place 
since the rage for cultivating the moor has sprung up. 
The first and most important towards cultivation 
was made many ycars ago by forming the turnpike road 
over this hitherto trackless desert, leading from Moreton 
Harpstead to Tavistock, whose branches communicate 
with Ashburton and Plymouth. Even then but a soli- 
tary hut was to be seen to cheer the lonely traveller in a 
dreary ride of a dozen miles, and that inhabited by a 
family as uncouth as the regions they dwelt in. 

Somewhat about thirty years since, two tlemen of 
the neighbourhood, Mr. Gullett and Mr. Bray, formed 
nlans for enclosing and improvin of the forest. 
The former built and enclosed at Prince-hall, and the 
latter at Bear-down, now called Bardmont. Somie years 
after, ‘T'yewhitt, the present Lord Warden of the Stan- 
nanies, laid the toundesion of his house at Torr — 
Prince-hall was purchased by Mr. Gullett of the late 
Judge Buller, and became his occasional residence : 
and from these beginnings may be traced what im- 
provement has hitherto taken place. The winter storms 
are so severe, that no attempts at winter farming can be 
made according to the modes usual in this country. The 
autumn-sow corn, if forward in its growth at the close 
‘of the year, has its roots bared, and its stems torn from 
|the ground by the violence of the winds and rain. The 
|want of a sufficient stock of vegetable sustenance and 
‘dry forage preclude the keeping of cattle in this incle- 
‘ment season, and the heavy drifts of snow render at 
|times their very existence hazardous. Young planta- 
\tions suffer in the same proportion. Many hundred 
pone have met with an untimely end, which, in more 
congenial climates might, ere now, have covered a 
country with woods. Under these circumstances, the 
difficulty of raising upon the spot the stores of manure, 
by which alone land can be materially improved, ren- 
\ders it necessary to have recourse to such as can be su) 
|plied from other places. Lime, owing to the total ab- 
isence of calcareous matter in the soil, tes in the 
|most powerful and beneficial manner ; but the distance 
ifrom which it must be brought is a prohibition to its 
|profitable use. 

The soil of Dartmoor is fertie in grass ; and in sum- 
mer, the keep for stock of all kinds is abundant ; dry 
seasons are peculiarly favourable, and the verdure is, 
accordingly, the finest when other parts of the country 
lare parched with drought. Meadows that have been 
enclosed, and well manured, yield pasturage of excellent 
quality. Potatoes are produced in abundance where 
they are cultivated ; turnips succeed well until the winter 
destroys them ; and carrots are said to = luxuriantly. 
From the fens, turf and fuel is abundant; and stone, 
be had from the de- 


| 
| 
| 





\for building and enclosing, ma 
{tached granite rocks of every hill. 

The climate, with all its severities, is decidedly 
jhealthy ; the inhabitants of the villages on the borders 
of the Forest attain to great ages; and, since inhabit- 
‘ants have resided upon it, it has been ascertained that 
ino prevalent disease follows the most inclement seasons. 
The pressure of an immense number of prisoners of war 
linto an pacman depot at Plymouth, and the inade- 
|quate and expensive resource of prison-ships, 
to Mr. Tyrwhitt the expediency of erecting a commo- 
\dious and secure residence for these unfortunate men on 
Dartmoor, where the small value of the land, and the 
|abundance of stone, made building cheap. - A plentiful 
supply of the purest water was every where at hand, and 
|@ reusonable distance from parts of the county where the 
| necessaries of life are cheap, rendered it a desirable situ- 
|ation for such an establishment ; and where, moreover, 
the difficulties of escape make a comparatively small 
|military force needful to keep up the security required. 
|Government, upon the representation being made to 
|them, had the necessary surveys made; and finding the 
situation to offer the advantages that were pointed out, 
ordered the present building to be erected. A spot was 
| fixed upon near ‘Torr Royal; the Prince of Wales liber- 
j|ally followed the scheme, by giving a considerable site 
| of ground for the purpose, and the prison was begun 
jaccording to the plan of Mr. D. Alexander, and pursued 
| under his superintendence. It is probably the finest 
\thing of its kind. An outer wall encloses a circle of 
about 30 acres; within this 1s another wall which 
jencloses the area, in which the prison stands ; this area 
jis a smaller circle with a segment cut off The prisons 

are five large rectangular Guildings, each capable of 
containing more than 1500 men; they have each two 
floors, where is arranged a double tier of hammocks slun 
on cast iron pillars; and a third floor in the roof, whic 
is used asa ———_ in wet weather. There are be- 
sides, two other spacious buildings, one of which is a 
larye hospital, and the other is appropriated to the petty 
officers, who are judiciously separated from the men.— 
lu the area likewise are sheds, or open buildings, tor 
recreation in ba’ weather. The space between the walls 
forms a fine military road round the whole, where the 
guard parades, and the sentinels, being posted on plat- 
forms overlooking the inner wall, have a complete com- 
mand of the pefson, without intermixing with the pri- 
soners. The seginent cut off from the inncr circle con- 
tains the Governor's house and the cther building» neces- 
sary tor the Civil Establishment, and into this part. of 
the yrround the country people are admitted, who resort 
toa caily market with vegetables and such other things 
as the prisoners purchase to add to the fare that is 
provided for them, and which they buy at a lower rate 
than they can generally be previded for at the market- 
towns. The barracks for the troops form a detached 
building, and are distinct from the prison about a quarter 
of amile. The number of prisoners that have been 
lodged here has been from five to seven thousand, and 
the troops employed to guard them not more than from 
three to five hundred.—A new road has been formed, 





(4 At a time like the present when it has been in || near this establishment, and wil prebebly inepeapnmnety 


forest | | 


Ning, her friend Figher found her in a state of mental 


|| young friends.” 











|| rapidly than the larger ones. The once 'y turnpike 
|| road is now enlivened by several houses on its borders, 
_| and a new inn, near Post-bridge, offers increased conve- 
! nience to travellers. 
| The a ae is altogether striking, and 
in many parts highly picturesque. 
¥ The hihs are called Trorrs, and some are worth the at- 
tention of the curious traveller, from different circum- 
\stances; many afford the remains of Druidical basins, 
‘on the highest rocks. Croken Terr had its Parliamen- 
\tary seat and table, and on Putorr rx f now be seen an 
| arrangement, of rocky fragments which have been sup- 
|posed to have served as a Druidical seat of justice-— 
| Great Mistorr presents a stupendous assemblage of many 
|gante rocks, piled in the most.romantic forms. Vixen 
|Torr stands majestically over a dark valley, like the 
| proud remnant of a ruined castle: and among the high- 
est points may be reckoned Rippin Torr, which rises to 
the height of 1549 feet above the sea; Sourton Torr, 
Great Hessery Torr, and Great Mistorr. 





EXCAVATIONS OF POMPEIA. 


M. de Chateauvieux’s visit to this scene in 1812-13, 
contains some very interesting particulars :— 

** Within the last four years (says Mr. C.) the digging 
has been much extended. They have discovered an en- 
tire new quarter, the buildings in which being much 
ornamented, indicate the residence of richer proprietors 
than those of the houses previously discovered. They 
have found a second gate of the city. With a few years 
more labour, Pompeia will rise completely from the 
tomb, in which it has been buried so many ages. 

*¢ There are no ruins in Italy, nor, posed ly, in the 
world, which excite so much interest as those of Pom- 
peia, for there is nothing conjectural in what we see 
there; the imagination has nothing to fill up, and no- 
thing to sup Every thing remains there as the 
Romans left it; every thing indicates their habits. We 
live with them, we use their furniture, we eat at their 
tables, we view their drawings, we read their manu- 
scripts. The time which has elapsed since the day when 
Pliny met his death there, seems to be lost, and it 
might have been yesterday. 

“1 remained a long while looking at the workmen, 
who were digging. They had just gotten into the in- 
side of a house, and every stroke of the spade made a 
|discovery. bs f discovered a wall ; it was painted in 
fresco ; beautif a gradually appeared. May 
ain some 0 





not these medallions exp the secrets of an- 
appointed ; they represtnted only Baccants and Cupids. 
*¢ The work went on; in emptying a room of the 
ashes with which it was filled, we came to the lower 
part of it, and the precautions were increased, as they 
expected to find furniture and some valuable articles. 
The trowel touched a hard and resisting body. The 
workman removed the ashes very slowly, and he per- 
ceived a bronze ornament. Beautifully carved leaves rose 
from the ground; they adhered to branches, having 
fruit upon them, which were oranges. The stem of 
the tree rested in a vase of the same metal; it served as 
a pedestal; this bronze, of an elegant form, was only a 
candelabra, in the fruit of which were inserted sockets, 
whieh.diffused around the light of twenty lamps. Art 

produced nothing more natural, or more graceful, 
than this candelabra, whose re-appearance I witnessed 
after two thousand years,.as clean and as polished as 
when it first came out of the hands of the workman. 
On the side of this bronze, and on the same pedestal, 
was a bust of Marius. I was gratified at being present 
at discoveries of so much interest ; but night put a stop 
to the work; the workmen, as well as the antiquarians, 
went away, and I followed them with regret.” 





A TRUE STORY OF A GHOST AND CONJUGAL 
FIDELITY. 


Mr. Samuel Fisher, the inventor of the Golden Snuff, 
was acquainted with a widow lady of excellent character, 
who resided in Cork. This lady was inconsolable for the 
death of her husband ; the day was spent by her in sighs 
and incessant lamentations, and her pillow at night was 
moistened with the tears of her sorrow. Her husband 
her dear husband, was the continual theme of her dis- 
course, and she seemed to live for no other object but 
{to recite his praises and deplore his loss. One morn- 


tation, ering on distraction. Her departed love, 
she said, had appeared to her in the night, and most 
peremptorily ordered to enter the vault, where his re- 
mains were deposited, and have the coffin a 
Mr. Fisher remonstrated with her on the absurdity of 
the idea; he said that the intensity of her sorrow had 
impaired her intellect ; that the phantom was the mere 
creature of her imagination, and of her at least 
to postpone to some future period her intended visit to 
the corpse of her husband. The lady acquiesced for 
that time in his request ; but the two succeeding morn. 


ings, the an spirit of her spouse stood at her bed- 
side, and wit loud menaces, his command. 


S. Fisher, therefore, sent to the sexton, and matters 
being arranged, the weeping widow and her friend 
attended in the dismal vault; the eoffin was opencd 
wif: much solemnity, and the faithful matron 

down, and kissed the clay-eold lips of her adored hus- 
bend. Having reluctantl rted from the beloved 
corpse, she spent the remainder of the day in silent an- 
guish. On the succeeding morning Fisher, (who in- 
tended tosail for England on that day,) called to bid 
Unis afflicted friend adi ‘he maid servant told him 
that the lady had not yet arisen. ‘* Tell her to get up,” 
said Fisher, ** I wish to give her @ few words of conso- 
lation and advice before my ——, * Ah! Sir,” 
said the smiling girl, ‘‘ it would be a pity to disturb the 
new married couple so early in the morning !”—=** What 
new manied couple ?”—** My mistress, Sir, was mar- 
ried last night.”—** Married ! Impossible ! What ! the 
\lady who so adored her d husband, who was 
|visited nightly by his ghost, and who yesterday so fer- 
ivently kissed his corpse ?—Surely you jest!” **Oh! 
|Sir,” said the maid, “ my late master, peor man, on 
jhis death-bed, made my mistress promise, that she 
jwould never marry any man after his decease, till he 
land she should meet again, (which the good man, no 
doubt, thought would never happen till they meet in 
|Heaven;) and you know, my dear Sir, you kindly in- 
|troduced them to each other, face to face, yesterday.— 
| My mistress, Sir, sends you her compliments and thanks, 


‘together with this bride-cake, to distribute among your 








tiquity ? But our ex ion in this instance, was dis-|. 
quity 


Witoes the De mt soon publi ; 
erapl rom the Daily rtiser, published at 
in the state of New York t=‘ In the village ad 
chester, Vermont, sev in of Man, 


had appeared to him, and informed him tha ee 
been murdered by two persons, whem he oneal hd 
that he had been buried in such a place, e few reds diss 
tant from a sapling, bearing a particular mark, which he 
minutely described. The same dream occurred thy, 
times successively before he awoke. Each time the de’ 
cone. —— =e solicitous a to follow. 
awaking, his feelings were w t up to such 
and he was so impressed with a-beliey of the 
he was determined to collect some friends, and : 
the directions laid down in the dream. He did 80, ang 
discovered, to his surprise, a tree marked precisely ag dp, 
scribed; also the appearance of a grave, and, upon 
ging, founda human skeleton. After the dinotag 
two peraons implicated in the dream were apprehended 
and put into confinement, and after a few days confessed 
the deed. They have since been tried po j convi 
and are now under the sentence of death, and to be ex, 
ecuted on the 18th of January next. Their names ay 
Stephen and Jessee Brown, and the name ef the 
murdered was R. Colvin.” ’ 



















“Jam 





A few days ago, a boy at Harrington thrust & quantit 
of gunpow a imo one of the hollow frons used 
smoothing linen called Italian irons, and having 
fire to it with the poker used for heating the iron, 
explosion of the powder drove it completely througtt his 
hand, which was lacerated in a dreadful manner, The 
boy is, however, we understand, in a fair way of re. 
covery. 


“Shall 
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LoGIERIAN SYSTEM.—Had Q’s letter reached wf 


AUTOMATON CHESS PLAYER.—Much as we 
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Eo Correspondents. 
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before our arrangements for the week were col 





pleted, it certainly should have hada place. As tle, A | 
1s, we must reserve it for our next. The writer¢ light upor 
cludes his letter with the intimation that 
S1moN GULLED come. forward in his real che wd feature: 
he shall not consider himself bound to take any fi arcéall 
ther ke of a he If Stmon should ~~ i P on 
we shall probably have a temporary cessation of he uski 
tilities :—If not, we must tale the liberty to suge, J 
to our corresponderits, that in attacking or defend cpt wher 
the system of Mr. LoaiEr, they should not te on the | 
sight of that of Lord CHESTERF«ELD. bine F 
e fr 
We do not clearly understand whether it be the wist@™, - 
A Frrenp that wé should perform the task hep nsils, tha 
s, or whether we are to expect the favour # ™EBburity, 
ands. Original criticisms of the nature allu ye: 4 
although they come clearly within the plan of Mg gold per 
work, would entail upon us an which it #4 ¢ with 
not bear. We may urge the same thing to A WEL Ith a g 






Wisner. If our friends will take up the & 
we shal] endeayour to decide upon their compost 
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puzzled with the Automaton itself, we are fully 
much yea to comprehend the meaning of the 
ter of P. upon the same subject. 











Curious Occurrence!!!—A few days ago was shot, near 
\the entrance of Kilkenny harbour, a large sea-fowl, 
|having th its neck an arrow, such as those described | 
‘by Captain Cook to be used by the natives of the islands) 
he the abt a The ray ed -: “it which is| 
about eight inches long, is of a kind of w: | 
bone, and is rudely bearded with iron. The beard and 
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the old chos repaired. Smel enclosures aré making 


ang 


\shaft shot at least four inches t' the neck; and/| 
jthe flesh round the Shaft is not only healed, but per| 
fectly hard and callous. 
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